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at the star on Angelo’s breast, “ perhaps I ought not || to convey some information of my fate to my friends, 
to use your name in so familiar a manner.” | but, unfortunately for me, every attempt proved abor- 
|| “ Call me Angelo, and nothing else,” said the im-| tive. We were immediately called into active service. 
perial officer, ‘ I shall never be so pleased with any) The French had been powerfully reinforced, and the 
THE MAID OF THE MIST; |other name, because when I was Angelo, heaven be-| Austrians, after some hard fighting, were compelled 
| stowed upon me this blessing”—and he gave such a to evacuate Milan, and retreat before them. My for- 
jlook of affection to the beautiful creature who hung) tune, or good conduct, had procured me a rank, and 
— |upon his arm, that it spoke more than words could! at the battle of the Adige, I was fortunate enough to 
CHAPTER THE LAST. possibly have done, the elevated purity of their love. | save the life of a superior officer, and was made a 

“ Anp Angelo,” said I, as my companion finish- h The lady in the mean time was conversing with the) Captain on the spot. 
ed his narrative, ‘* has never been heard from?” || guide, or the shepherd, and listening with pleasure to!“ Driven out of Italy, an armistice was concluded, 
“ No,” was the answer—“ for some time hopes their unaffected expressions of happiness at the safe |, and I in vain endeavoured to obtain leave to return 
were entertaimed that he might be living, and would ; return of her Angelo. | to the shores of the Como. At last I was fortunate 
return; but there can be no doubt that his bones re-|| He now advanced to the verge of the cliff, and a| enough to fall in with a young acquaintance from the 
pose in the depths of the Como.” | look of profound anguish passed over his features. | mountain region, a shepherd like myself, one of the 
It is time for us to leave the fountain,” said I,“ Poor Albertino,” said he, ** may heaven have | new recruits, who were pouring in from all quarteis. 
looking at my watch, and rising from the green moss, | forgiven thee. In thy untimely death, I will forget} From him I received the shocking intelligence that 
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to take another look at the picturesque waterfall, and 
inwardly wishing that my unbelieving eyes might be | 


thy aberragions from the path of rectitude, and remem- 
ber thee only as a brother.” 


| Albertino had murdered my adored Leonora, and 
| then destroyed himself by plunging from this preci- 





greeted with a sight of the beautiful phantom, the be- | As he said this he drew his wife nearer to bim, as! pice. He could not, I imagined, be mistaken—he was 
lief in which had obtained so powerful an ascendency | if recollecting the danger she had escaped, and after) intimately acquainted with them both—and the effect 
- | standing for a few minutes, absorbed in deep reflec-| of the heart-rending intelligence was, that I was thrown 


over these simple, but faithful-hearted mountaineers. |) *’ h af + ; _ bed ef sick tov ca ial ae 4 deli 
Shed edventel tee o step or two Same the spot || 20 they turned from the verge o the cliff, towards’ upon a bed of sickness, in a high fever and delirium, 


where my guide and the shepherd were still seated ,the spot where we were still standing. and had barely recovered my strength sufficiently to 
whem Gm entiation of tasser burst Of enee rome | “ Bperceive you are a stranger,” said he, address-| be able to walk, when the division to which I was at- 
: . ing himself to me, “ and probably unacquainted with tached was ordered to march to the Rhine, to rein- 

them both, and turning, I saw they were on their he] “ : wage ime oe ee i 7 ‘ 
anein alates Gilenetintin Gans deskeiie enh dalltent ocal superstition of this romantic region. force the Archduke Charles, and check the advance 
upon all the oniate an the calendar for protection with | “ Not entirely,” I answered, “* I have just been| of the French under Massena. The close of the cam. 
—- fearful rapidity, that had I not been cuhaaaa listening to a tale, in which you and your lady have) paign found me a colonel in the imperial service, and 
ites ecto dai ice ni stat dln, & deat bine borne a prominent part, and happy indeed am I to’ since that time [ have commanded a regiment of the 
burst into laughter at the excess of eon depicted | find that their conjectures, in one respect at least,) emperor's guards, one of the most distinguished of- 

: ; P , were unfounded.” fices in the army. 
on their countenances. | ’ a ig : y- 

|| “ And have you eome back,” said the shepherd,) ‘ Amidst all this flattering success, and which once 
“tospend your days at the cottage as you used to do, would have exceeded the utmost bounds of my am- 


| 
Happening at the moment to cast my eyes down 
abnor mo parecer a omer a “when you and Leonora shared the purest happiness bition, there was a void in my heart, which the pre- 
fright was discovered in « well-dressed gentleman, that can be tasted this side those gates of which blessed; sence of my Leonora alone could fill—her memory 
: nM _. | St. Peter keeps the keys, and which I thought you, was still fresh in my recollection ; amidst all the splen- 
upon whose breast was a star of one of the Austrian had passed long ago.” | dour of the imperial court, and the beauty with wh h 

orders of knighthood ; and a lady, who leaning on his |. yy guty to t #4 EE 7 I ge y _ 
smn, ovGn Ot that distanee, tectently etimacted atten- My duty to wo emperor, in whose service I am,"| I was surrounded, my heart still, wandered to the 
den an anencudeate teenth; olin, 02 Gale cie,) replied Angelo, * requires that I should be near him;}| quiet cottage, and the blissfu! days I had there spent 
frolicked a plarful little boy of si a some yet the remembrance of those delightful days I passed! with her, who, I supposed, had been cruelly torn from 

cay ae © Doy OF SIX OF seven years OF a+ the cottage, can never be erased from my heart.” fi 
age. They had not yet observed us, and were, toap-|  ,, Th te is a kind sal a a 

peeranes, comnestly engaged de conversation. se ey say the emperor is a kind master,” said the as Two months ago I availed myself of the first mo- 
“ For h °s cake | Gy.” seid the shepherd | guide. ; | ment of peace to obtain the emperor's permission to 
For heaven's sake let us fly, said the shepherd, | « Ab, that he is,” answered the little Angelo, who, | visit my native mountains—again to tread the sands of 
putting his hands over his eyes, “ they are the spirits | with one hand in bis mother’s, was, with the other, the glittering Como, and retrace those scenes sacred 
of Angelo and Leonora, who are approaching this throwing stones into the torrent; but now, springing to the memory of Leonora. I arrived in safety at 
haunted place—even the depths of the Como cannot ‘up, threw open his father’s embroidered vest, and dis- Milan, and hastened to this place. My first visit was 
prevent his unquiet spirit from walking the earth.” || played the imperial eagle of Austria. to the parents of my Leonora. Time, and the: hange 
* Peace you foolish fellow,” said I to the affrighted “ You have been fortunate,” said the shepherd, which so much severe service bad made in my coun- 
shepherd, “ they are no spirits who are approaching, “ you are now, I presume, rich and happy.” tenance, prevented their immediate recognition of me ; 
hut flesh and blood like ourselves.” Further remon-| « If to be high in the favour of a monarch is to be and when I made myself known to them, their joy was 
trance was needless, for, at that moment, the stran- | fortunate, I may consider myself so ;” replied Angelo. unbounded—nor was mine less overwhelming when I 
gers turning the last point of the rock that interrupted |* Thanks to a kind Providence, I have rarely wanted learned from them that my Leonora was living, and 
the way to the fountain, were within a few feet of us, | what was necessary to comfort, and more I wished in a convent at Milan; while the beautiful little boy, 
but instead of exhibiting any surprise at our appear- | pot—and, asto happiness, who could be otherwise than | who had been clambering around me ever since I had 
ance, the gentleman instantly* advanced to meet us. ‘happy, when restored to the embrace of innocence entered the door, was no other than my own son. I 
He bowed to me, and a smile of joy lighted up his! and Igve.’ “ You recollect.” he continued. “ it was need not say, that I hastened to Milan, and soon had 
ountenance as he presented his hand to the shep- repofted and supposed I had been drowned, or mur- | the happiness of embracing my dear wife. Bliss, so 





b — « 

erd. dered, and thrown into the Como—but, instead of unexpected, and so perfect, 1s rarely the lot of mortals 
‘My worthy Antonjo,” said he, “ I am happy to!) shat, I was carried by the soldiers, who seized me,to. ** My term of absence is about to expire, but I could 

see you; how have you fared in the long years that | the camp at Milan, and, in spite of all my entreaties,! not leave the scenes which were endeared to me by 


have dass ‘e aw vol ant j rere u e ‘ 
e passed since I last saw you, and lingered around incorporated into a battalion of the guards. You can. so many of the tenderest, and most painfully plea 


} tions, without a visit; and this mornine 


: ” 
tuis be > tres . . 1 

is beloved retreat ! form no idea of what I suffered at such a separation sing recoll 
ra Quite well, Angelo,” said the she phe rd, warmly from all I held dear. Some dreadful imacined evil I crossed the Como tor the purpose To rrow, in 


° ing nd. * . Ww « , o . | i 
etasping his hand, “ though,” continued he, glancing || haunted my days, and disturbed my dreams. I tried) company with this dear creature, from whom, whiJ 
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life lasts, I hope never again to be separated, I leave | there will be hardly a green leaf to be found. Before THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 


this place for Vienna, where, among the beauties of the week is over, go where you may, through the | eS Sa 
the imperial court, I shall be proud to see my Leo-| supérb wilderness, you will meet with nothing but 
: ? , PARK THEATRE. 


gay, brilliant scarlet—purple orange; with every pos- | 
sible variety of brown, light blue, and vivid crim- Every one knows that there are some stauncli and inex 
Of all the trees. none but | haustible subjects which have, do, and will for ever continue 
to furnish ample opportunities for the expenditure of trit« 
examining the appearance of his charming wife, and ! <n ae ae ee a © rg cage = 
can safely say, that I could not wonder at his idoliz-| ever; more cloudy than ever; like so many architec- lw i> aaauiod sen pete tag po se pn 
ing the fair Leonora. Of all the beautiful women 1) tural ruins, or surviving turrets, in the splendour of, Beha ce what innenserehie myriads Shins te engendering 
had ever seen in Italy, that land of female beauty, I the surrounding landscape. |, of which unfiedged schoo!-boys and pompous old gentle- 
had never seen one of such enchanting loveliness; | No, no—it is not saying too much of all this beauty ; | men will, in due season, be delivered, to gravely prove that 
and as with animated features she listened to the for- || of all this great magnificence ; when the fresh, cold,| Shakspeare and Sheridan are considerably superior to fu- 
tunes of her husband, the gratitude and pleasure | brisk wind of the season, gets among the branches, | ture “Flying Dutchmen” and unborn “Peter Wilkinses.” Or 
which lighted up her countenance, and sparkled in| after such a night, and blows up the superfluous leaf- | al! the trials of this sublunary state, Heaven defend us from 
her eyes, made her appear like some angelic visitant | ing, to the warm sunshine ; like a tempest among pro- ) the trials of the neta sepals tal at first thought, 
sent to bless and charm mankind—and there was || digious flowers—tearing and scattering the tulip co- _ rite d ry ct oesipid path great 
something so holy and exalted in the love and affec- toured foliage over all the earth, and over all the w a end poy + ccs gene: ent ene 
tion they entertained for each other, that as I looked, ters; no, it is not saying too much—merely to say, |... ought to please the public, and the result should con- 
upon them, | could not refrain from breathing a prayer | that, under heaven, throughout all the vegetable cre- |! sequently pay the expenses. This is all very well in theo- 
to heaven, that its blessing might rest on hearts so ation, there is no spectacle of beauty, or show of rich-|| ry, put if in practice it turns out that “ Fly ing Indians” are 
|ness, or grandeur, to be compared with it. Imagine! more profitable than Macbeth or Hamlet—and that the 
t that we separated at the | (we do not mind appearing a little absurd, if, thereby, | creations of the machinist and scene-painter, are preferred 
and we to return || W€ May give the stranger a true idea of this appear-, to the creations of Shakspeare, what, in such a case, is to 
ith || ance)—imagine, therefore, a great wilderness of pop-| be done! It is very well to teli the managers, as they have 
| pies, or tulips, outspreading itself on every side; reach- oe told hundreds of times, 
||ing quite away to the horizon, over hill, and over val-'| oe nation’s taste depends on you, 
ley—or a wood, literally encumbered, heavy, with | Perhaps @ nation’s virtue too. 
| great gorgeous, live butterflies—for ever im motion. . ; ‘ ! 
———— ! We have been a traveller—we have looked upon | tue under their protection, at their own particular expense ’ 
A NORTIL AMERICAN FOREST. the dark Norwegian woods—their dull evergreens, aor Mr. ae pid — oes yo ns ate 
towering up into the sky, and covering a whole pro- pocket to a series of martyrdoms, and “steep himself in po- 





— 








nora.”” 

While the Colonel was giving this rapid history of | 
the events that had transpired since he was carried, son, or blood colour. 
by force, from the cottage, I had an opportunity of the evergreen tribe, keep their integrity. They show 
along the battlements of the mountain darker than 


happily re-united. 

It was with feelings of regre 
cottage; they to re-cross the Como, 
to the shepherd's hut, from whence, in company w 
my guide, I was to continue my journey to the Tyrol. 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


But have the managers to take the nation’s taste and vii 








Tue autumnal beauty of a North American forest|\ ; : verty—even to the very lips,” in a wild crusade against fol- 
val : : pee E || vince ; wouds, too, of stupendous oak—each tree, ifthe), * ai A eis ‘ 
cannot be exaggerated. It is like nothing else on} iw Ried eieneiiiains *s inher ly and nonsense, while in turn he receives the thanks of the 

oF : are > y ring ¢ rite mei. es ° ae P . 
earth. Many atime have we gone through it; slowly ee eee ee eee — — » | judicious and the praise of half a dozen critics '—‘ You can- 
Ke: y . | flourishing bravely through whole territories; more}! not feed capon so.” In a pecuniary point of view, two 
tlting over a pretty blue lake, there, among the hills ; | = : ws : : ay so. a fy yt , 
hi t di al with every motion of the pad | than one quiet, solitary place—entirely shut in by the! fools in a theatre, are betier than one wit. Quantity is va- 
our birch canoe dipping with eve Me ae : ’ , ) 
dl | i | il tl ntai 4 _ | bills flowering all over; all the year round. But we) lued above quality; and so long as storms and cataracts, 
2—the waters beneath us—all the mountain about|| i. he —s ‘ : 
tie ch iad , orld in a solitud pena || never met with—never heard of—never looked upon, | #»d panoramic views of pandemonium continue to be the 
us=—all—unknown to the — _ ng iarmagy ag ame il elsewhere, that profusion of glorious vegetable beau- most taking things in the modern drama, just so long will 
poateane ac-deati-~and beige on heaven, Ge choses) ty w hich is to be seen, every fall in the woods of they continue to’turn tragedy and comedy out of doors, and 
: ° ° ‘ A } . 


v g with autumnal foliage; and a sky so won-|| < : ‘ | usurp thei : is the ic that fashi » theatre, 
overhung with ge; a sky || North America, heaped up on all the banks of all the usurp their place. It is the public that fashions the theatre 
|, and not the theatre that fashions the public; and, as one ot 

the London managers wittily observed, if the public will run 


“fulso visionary—that all the clouds, and all the}. : 
derful ary ‘ ’ rivers—up—to the very skies—on the great moun- 


\tains; or ace ated ov we ies—: : 4 : . : 
I tains sat accumulated over the lo Cao ind | after five-legged pigs, why five-legged pigs must of necessi- 
weltering there, all the day through, in the light, or | ty be provided. We have often been made sensible of the 
shadow—or wind, or sunshine, of the season. Neat. folly of blaming managers on these heads, but never more 


j strongly so than on visiting the theatre on Friday evening 


mountains were of a piece, in the clear water; and 
our boat was like a balloon. 

Say what you will, there is nothing to be com- 
pared with a scene of this kind—about an hour be- 

















fore sunset, in the depth of a great North American/ LOVE STANZAS. ll It was the benefit of Mrs. Hilson, a lady long and ad- 


solitade—a vast amphitheatre of wilderness, rock and | vantageously known to the citizens of New-York. The 
\ ) 


Not love thee! from that blessed night, 


ai te > ree . * ' r . 4 z : q 
mountain—after the trees are changed by the frost. That first sweet hour our young eyes met, | piece selected was a new tragedy, from the pen of the 
People may talk of their fine Italian skies; of their| Thou wert my heart’s acknowledged light, sweetest and most popular poctess of the age—whose works 
hot, bright East-Indian skies, and of the deep midnight| __ With which its hope should rise or set: all who can read do read, and all who read, admire. Here was 

The world in her domain holds nought a combinaticn—Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Hilson, and a new tra- 


r “— skies. Pn s | we , 
blue, of the South Amaticen skies. We have een| Which could requite thy loss to me; 
them ail; slept under them all; slept under a sky, like | Whole years have been one long—long thouglit— 
One deep expressive dream of thee. 


| gedy: and oh ! scandal to taste and gallantry, what was the 
result ?— About half as man® persons present, as would pay 











one great moon; worshipped them all; seen them J it, as wor 
through all the changes of storm and sunshine, dark-| pot one Saree forgot, M the a ot oe house — tragedy itself, The Ves 
a a i ane ianleriioienla ap Agent Res gate horny Magee 
dim, heavy, clouded, uninteresting, compared with "But Genaete apts tanebeen, deep interest. Mrs. Hemans could not, we ieflone. if she 
your North American skies, a little before and after! And dark and cold my life had been | tried, write else than pleasingly ; and this piece abounds with 
sunset. — “ not a a ans fine thoughts and beautiful imagery, clothed in soft and flow 
And so, too, of the garniture ofa North American | Within sy ety an . inglanguage. Butthere is one thing; Mr s. Hemans furasweet 
wilderness, after two or three clear, frosty nights. | Before which my young heart hath knelt and tender woman, has dealt unmercifully with her heroes 
There is nothing to compare with it under heaven. | _ With faith that never knew decline. | and heroines; & mest sweepmng mortality ant ails throug!- 
The mountains, valleys, woods, all burst into flowers ;| a art the light of my drear lot, 4 out, Mr. Woodhull in the third act, is the first who falls « 
all at once. Other countries are in a better state of |! ie ad sayet thou thes f fove thee _ " victim to it, and from that time to the conclusion, it conti- 
panos “ tees : Ss rei nues to rage with unabated violence. Nearly all the prin 
cultivation. Their trees are less tense vert their wild BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS. cipal characters make their final exit in the course of the 
shrubbery less like a vegetable inundation over the Let no American leave his native land for enjoyment, || next two acts, in consequence of grief, gun-shot wounds, 


of their colour, from season to season, are slow and '| admire the beauty of her cultured plains, the noble extent | thing, we believe, is left alive excepting Mr. Barry and the 
gradual. {jof her broad rivers, the expanse of her lakes, and fgarful | supernumeraries, and these latter ignoble personages—the 
It is not so in America—North America. T'here,!| grandeur of her cataracts; or FEEL the rich blessings Wf her scavengers of the drama—not having any thing to do wit 
the transformation is universal—instantaneous. A) freedom. love, honour, ambition, or any other heroic passion, are pet 
single night will do it. In the evening of a fine day,! 
perhaps, all the great woods will be green; with hard- 
ly a red, or a brown, or a yellow leaf. A sharp frost 


land—covering every foot of the earth ; or the changes |when he can view the rugged wildness of her mountains; | and other casualties, so that at the fall of the curtain no- 





No man can tell, but he that loves his children, how mitted to enjoy their lives and make “ their exits and their 
many delicious accents makes a man’s heart dance in entrances” in the usual way The acting was of a verv 
the pretty conversations of those dear pledges—their child- milk-and-water quality— \ monotonous flow of words over- 
5 = ; , ishness, their stammering, their little angers, their inno-| spread the stage from ihe commencement to the conclusion 
will set in at night. Before the sun rises again, the | cence, their imperfections, their necessities, are so many excepting when Mr. Simpson occasionally startled the au 
boundless verdure of the whole province ; a Whole em-_ Jitthe emanations of joy and comfort to him that delights in, dience from the profound repose, and hinted there wa 
pire, in truth, will be changed. Jn the morning, |\their persons and society usomething particular going furward. Mr. Barry and Mrs 
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Hilson were the best of the performers, but the chilling air } he pronounced with the emphasis as marked above, whereas || together, we do not know of a more efficient company, and 
of an empty house, was enough to damp any thing like spi- | /ife, in our opinion, is decidedly the emphatic word. His SS sincerely hope that the munificent liberality of Mi 
rited exertions. transition, in the second scene, after the departure of! Sandford may meet with a rich return from the public 
. Aruns and Claudius, from the bent and crouching posture | which he strives so sedulously to amuse 
| of the fool to the stately and indignant attitude of one whose || This evening —Saturday—the national drama of “ Brier 
| soul ardently yearned “ to walk abroad in her own majes- | Cliff, or a Picture of Former Times,” and the extravaganza 
! 
| 





NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


MR. FORREST. 
ty,”’ and rescue a groaning land from thraldom, was nobly | of Don Giovanni, with a great variety of other entertain- 


|conceived and nobly executed. The same may be said of |! ments, will be performed 
the speech, after he had been struck by Horentius, com- | 


* But ill can poetry express, 
Full many a tone of thought sublime 


And sculpture, mute and motionless, ’ A 
. 1) ~ , . 
Steals but one glance from time. mencing, || CHATHAM THEATRE. 
} “ — A little longer— E || In our last we gave a promise to our readers that, in this 
| « Yet: a little longer—suppo:t me, patience.” | 
! 


But by this mighty actor’s art, 

Their wedded triuinphs come ; number, we would insert a description of the Chatham 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, + But the two parts of the performange which displayed the | Theatre, which we now fulfil, having been present at the 

And sculpture to be duinb. loftiest talent, and which most prominently lescrve the | first lighting up of that really beautiful place of public amuse- 

Tracepy oF Brurus.—The life and actions of the first a of the critic, are the curse on Sextus Tarquin, for | ment, on Saturday eve ning. Entering the audience part ot 
Brutus are among those promiment events of Roman histo- | his violation of Lucretia, and the delineation, painfully |the theatre. the first important alteration that strikes the 
ry, which every one has read, and every one remembers. llaccurate, of the awful emotions of a father’s heart, con- eye is the proscenium, which is twelve feet higher than the 
The disinterested pairiotism by which he was animated, tending with the immovable rigour of the judge, in the | former, and as symetrically proportioned as any we have 
through years of pretended mental alienation , the buffets || most heart-rending situation in which we can suppose it lever seen. It is su pported on two cohunns of the Doric 
and opprobrious usage which he tamely bore, because the | || possible for man to be placed. The burst of frenzy on the || || ovder ; ; and, in the centre compartments, exhibits a well ex- 
time had not arrived when he might, with advantage to his || i violator of his kinswoman’s honour was—we searcely know || ecuted representation of the city arms, on the right of 
country—the great and absorbing motive of his soul—cast | what term to use—it was tremendous ; and we have never, || which is the bust of the immortal bard of Avon, and, on 
off the vile garb of idiocy, and dart the angry lightning of | by any actor, heard thaf, or a similar passage, uttered with || both sides, are appropriate emblematical devices. Over the 
his eye back upon Tarquin, in return for jeers and mocke- } half such appalling force and beauty. An unanimous cry stage doors—which, like all other parts of the proscenium, 
ry; his resistiess eloquence, when at length the pollution || lof bravo, from eve ry part of the house, attested the im- | and, indeed. of the house. are well painted—there are two 
and death of his kinswoman, Lucretia, did afford the pro-|| pression that it made upon the hearers. The deep strugele | windows—similar to those in the Bowery theatre—opening 
per occasion for revenge ; his bravery in the field of battle; of the consul’s feelings was most vividly represented in the | into private boxes; they are hung with gold-edged silken 
and last, and more than all, the deep and awful regard for | gasping effort to accost his son, in the judgment scene, by drapery, of a crimson colour, and have light, gilded, iron 
justice which he exhibited, in condemning his own son, | the name of prisoner ; and the lines, l'balconies before them. The dome is entirely new, and 
‘Titus, to death—his heart burniag within him, at the same | “ Nature must have way— very beautiful, being circular now, instead of the misshaped 
iime, like the pent-up fires of A.taa, while he strove in vain es : pcp we» dag ae ne oY | patch of ceiling that formerly went by that name; and it is 
to keep the outward man composed and dignified—all these | 
combined, render him one of the few whose names are 
pronounced by every mouth, and treasured in every heart. 


divided into panels, painted with ornaments in imitation of 


as uttered by this wonderful actor, drew tears from many : 4 
" ~ | basso relievo. The front of the boxes are decorated ina 


|aneye. We hope the play will be repeated. ; 
- % like manner, displaying, in the centre, busts and heads of 


‘There are other events, perhaps, and other characters, | Of the other performers our notice mast necessarily be | gi sinouished poets, among whom we noticed Lord Byron 

hetter fitted for delineation on the stage; but we know of || brief W aon did ample justice to Sextus; and Titus, ex- and Walter Scott. The orchestra is large and commodious 

none that are more calculated to arouse deep and thrilling cept that his dress was extremely improper, was well re- At either end of it, a neat little box is partitioned off, intend 

attention, when perused through all their interesting details, | presented by Archer. In the last scene, however, “ de- ed for the exclusive use of the gentlemen of the press 

The tragedy upon this subject, from the | Gametion roared, while passion slept.” Mrs. Giifert’s) | The lobbies of this theatre have also undergone impoit 
| Tullia was a fine performance, particularly the closing part. ant alterations, being increased in breadth, and—a very 

\| Mrs. Schinotti’s Lucretia was, what all her speaking parts ' 


in the closet. 
pen of our countryman, John Howard Payne, is, as a 
whole, as well written, and as well adapted for representa- | 
tion, as regard for historical cerrectness will allow. It is! are. On the bier, however, she looked very well; and she | commodious steps, by which it was necessary heretofore 
of no great merit as an original composition ; being, for || excited some sympathy after death, if none before. The! to mount from the lobby of the second circle into the boxes, 
the most part, a compilation from no less than seven differ- || Stage manager, with as much judgment as he usually ex-! have been removed, (the floor being so much raised,) and a 
ent plays, that had been previously written on the same | hib’ts, is fond of thrusting this lady into speaking parts.— |) carpet has been spread over that, as well as the lobby of the 
series of events. The author, however, is entitled to much Asa Sfigurante, we can endure her; but when she attempts | lowér tier. In the third tier, five centre boxes have been 
praise for the judicious and effective mamner in which a higher flight, we are forced to cry, “hold, enough!" | converted into a galle ry, from every part of which, what- 
1g made a very dazcling Tarquinia. Her playing ever transpires on the stage may be seen. Underneath 


great improvement—nearly three feet in height. The in 


has arranged and connected his selections from others. 
Of Forrest's personation of Brutus, we cannot use tan-| was good—and the spiangle 8, which were plentifully sprin- | gpis gallery, is an ample passage, through which the occu- 


guage that would be thought ¢oo laudatory by those who | kled over her raiment, were also good, for aught we know, pants of the boxes of the third ties y pass and repass 


witnessed the effort; though, we are sure that the dictates || but ce rtainly inappropriate. from one extremity to the other The pit has been com- 


of our feelings and of our judgment would not meet the | — | pletely renovated The seats are new, and by means of 


approbation of those who have not—as it is scarcely credi-'| LAFAVETTE THEATRE. backs and cushions, are rendered easy and convenient 

w a wonderful height of excellence this une , There are two large and elegantly fitted saloons, one ad- 
ble ne “a a wed. Wed mye be . . rte Novelty after novelty is produced, in unremitted sue- Phere are two large an . 
rage yas arrived. We do not wish to be understood as , : . a . 
trage _— ae ae ” ; - rstoo #S | cession, at the Lafayette theatre, by its active and liberal 
speaking of him with reference to his age; but, as an ac- 
tor w is to stand or fall by his positive qualities } 
or who is t yo tf qual and | audiences as numerous as it deserves, yet Mr. Sanford has | 


4 ilities, without adverting to any qualifying circum-! : | 
capabilities Q 2 y qualifying circum j been doing, to use a theatrical term, “a very fair busi-! 


joining the first, and the other the second circle, in which 

“h ex . rangements have been entered into, by 
manager; and though it has not hitherto been attended by | such extensive arrange — * : . 
Mr. Higgs, of the Star ¢ offee House, for the accommoda 
tion of visiters, as cannot fail to give entire and great satis 


faction 


stance whatever. It was in this arduous and deeply inte- 
The house is lighted with gas throughout. From the cen- 


: hoe be k his} faN , ness,”’ and the actors “ go bravely on,” bestowing as mucl) 
, . is leave New- — 

resting partt “¢ - too ik : oe 4 ork audience, || | justice as a large and excellent company can, on the picees 

‘ onth simce; and m the same i ‘te > = 

ibout am - . ame character he re which they present to the public. The patronage of the 

uppeared before them, on Monday evening last, welcomed 


tre of the dome a beautiful glass chandelier is suspended ; 
|| and around the dress circle, at short intervals, are hung, on 
| gilded branches, attached to the front of the boxes, most 
beautiful and classically shaped lustres, some what resem 
_ like every other part of the 


| house, too, as we have stated before, is rapidly increasing — 


with general, long-continued, and almost deafening “P| and, indeed, how could it well be ctherwiee. when @ 
« , » se, i Tid 

| 

' 


plause. | 
There are two faults in the dressing of Brutus by this : ’ . 

j : 7. every thing thereunto belonging, -are so positively good ’ 
accomplished actor, at which we are somewhat surprised, | |The Brid f Abyd ; : 
1c Bride o »ydos, 

and which should be amended. Lucius Junius was a man 
of noble extraction and princely fortune ; and though his 
father and his brother had been extirpated by Tarquin, and 


performers, the music, the scenery, the building itself, and 
" bling Grecian vases. The stage 


edifice, has also been much renovated and improved \ 
jnew building has been ere cted immediately in the rear, 
i ; P which will afford much ater depth, than it bas hitherto 

great applause, and will still bear frequent repetition. Joan : 
been practicable to show, é vl which will be of great advan 
tage in the production of melo~<dramatic 
i short, “little Chatham,” by the recent extensive, tasteful, 


a drama from Lord Byron’s most 
beautiful poem of that name, has been played here with 


of Arc has also been produced with great splendour, though ' 
’ 4 spectacles. In 


their estates confiscated, yet, considered harmless fr is . : 

| imt hie , ithed $ from his | we consider the former, both for the interest of the play 

“pparent mental imbecility, and entitled to deference fr + of : : Th, 

“Pt 9 nibs 4 woe nce from | itself, and the merit of the acting, as much superior, The | ' 

the favour which was bestowed upon his son, it is not likely lificat { Bar é d Wallack. lod and judicious alterations, additions an improvements of 
. : ~ | qualifications of Burroughs an allack, as melo-dramatic 

at all that he would roam about the purlieus éf the court, | : ; Mr. Megarey, has become a really splendid theatre, and is 


in a dress too rude and coarse for even a common peasant. 


performers, are well known, Thayer, Scott, and Ander- 

, surpassed bw very few m 
son, are three players, though in widely different lines, te ‘ i if 
; cordially wish it success, and | 


yr fail " ‘ e sg . 
nye dente nages: oe oe > tama a a proportion to the elegance of the fabric im which they are 


the United States, We most 


Ile should be better dressed. The other fault is in the age the company be strong in 


of Brutus. Forrest appears too young for the stern and Hd et ht! saat i 
. ah well deserve, wha ‘y Nightly get, loud and warm ap- % . 
iuflexible avenger of his country’s wrongs—indeed, he : . = to perform, (and we hav been told that such is the case 

. plause from their auditors Ritchings, Faulkeneg, and 


Walstcin, are likewise much esteemed by those wl hawgireo uent 


this theatre, as judicious, and » man arts, valuabk 


seemed younger than Titus, which is certainly very wrong without doubt it will meet wat oral share of public 


lis conception of the character, t out, is admirable ; 





d his execution of almos 1 peech was such as to — 
} . actors; and Hi. Eber ! rown rve to bel 
‘ec him another and a strong um to our warmest ap- , 
. voural 
obation. We noticed but one false reading. and that 
. ins vnei ' ve f ’ ( t » 5 i t 4 hein P ott 
Was so trivial as scarcely to merit remark The followi» : , wood He 
~ t t than bul y ’ ack eth it bitter yt twhe s mud hones 
re 
Mrs lot y ww, and Mis wood will aot make 


e sighs tat strain the very strings of life, 
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THE REPOSITORY. | nican resented his affront ; and even had he seen it, he mixing in the lowest labours ; some carrying baskets 
| would have been far from suspecting it the herald of|/of nails, some bundles of ropes, lime, and stones; 
af \ \the boundless wretchedness that was so soon to over-|| some acting as labourers to the masons, with the risk 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SCENES IN NAPLES. | whelm him. of sinking under their burdens.” 

Dunine a short repose from the calamities of fa-| That night the gilded halls of the Viceroy resound-|| The consequences that ensued, from this continual 
mine, earthquakes, sedition, domestic and foreign |ed with music and dancing, and the jest and careless ||crowd, gathered from every part of the town, were 
wars, depredations of the piratical Turks, and the laugh of gaiety. As though the revellers were aware |/terrible, but natural. The infection, that had hitherto 
scarcely less formidable excursions of troops of ban-| they were taking a farewell of festivity they plunged | been excluded from some of the higher quarters, now 
ditti, which, all united, had, for many months, afflicted | into it with unusual zest, and prolonged it until the | spread over all; and as the holy remitorio di Suor Or- 
the kingdom of Naples, a splendid festival was held rising sun shone on the white walls of the monastery l soda rose, the city sank faster and faster into the tomb. 
in the large square before the palace, in the month | of San Martins. Many a dance was gone through | Scarcely a family in Naples was exempted from 
of May, 1656. | that night by forms replete with youthful vigour, and | the dreadful penalty, but on few did it fall more hea- 

The Spanish Viceroy, Haro Count di Castrillo, and | buoyant with light-heartedness, that never were to | vily than on the noble house of the Marchesa di —. 
his court, presided with full Spanish state. The prin-| dance again; many a sigh was poured out to forms ‘As they partook in the devotional spirit of the age 
cipal amusements of the day were a tourney and a) that were to lie, in a few days, objects of horror and |and country, her father and brother had taken an ac- 
bull-fight, for the Spaniards carried their tastes with) dread—foul things to be avoided as the ministers of | tive part in the building of Suor Orsola; the plague 
them into Italy, and the Neapolitans have more than | death; many a plan was that night formed, never, || was communicated to them in the crowd—they died ; 
ordinary aptitude in assuming the tastes of the con-| never to be accomplished; and many a point of court- | and the youthful widow was left in the splendid pa- 
queror, or master. Many a gay Andalusian dress was ly etiquette discussed for the last time. But a few lace, in the midst of diseased or raving attendants. 
flaunted that day in the honoured arena; many a youth- | days after this fete, a report was made to the Viceroy | |The family of her lover, the Count di . had been 
ful eye was raised to the ladies on the surrounding seats, | that an alarming mortality prevailed in Naples. As | | Wiser and more fortunate, for at the beginning of the 
to read the effect of a fine figure on a bounding steed,| the malady spread rapidly, and apparently by conta- ‘mortality the father had closed up his ‘house and se- 
of an expert pass, or of a hazardous exploit. There | gion, it was soon traced to the public hospital dell’ An- | cured it from all ingress. ‘Their houses were oppo- 
was a mighty driving of spurs, and pushing of horns || nuwriata, where a soldier lately landed from Sardinia, | site, and the two lovers, who could no longer meet, 
and spears, a copious gushing of hot, red blood, and! had died. As the man’s body, after death, was co-|| could still see each other from their balconies, and, as 
the usual accompaniments of clapping hands and) vered with minute livid spots, and as all those who had | Neapolitan streets are not wide, even hold converse 
waving handkerchiefs. _ assisted him had since been taken ill, it was naturally together. The scenes that passed in the street which 

Among the young heroes of the day there was one, | inferred that the plague had been introduced into the | separated them were replete with horror and anguish, 
who, by the superior elegance of his equipments, the ' city. But the Viceroy, who dreaded such a sequel to) Poor houseless wretches were seen, from time to time, 
studied grace of his evolutions, and the boldness of his the many miseries which had illustrated his govern-| dropping dead, or stretched under gate-ways shriek- 
action, seemed bent on attracting marked attention; | ment, flew into an extremity of rage, when this opi-| ing in torment, or blaspheming in despair—every now 
and from the court balcony there was an eye that ne- \ nion was referred to him: he threw a physician, who and then large uncovered cars, heaped with dead, 
ver took itself off him, and whose kindly glance might), had the imprudent courage to tell him the truth, into’ passed by, drove by unfortunate Moorish prisoners 
well be deemed deserving of his ambition. The | a dungeon of the castle, and decided imperiously and, condemned to this dangerous office, who, by their 
Marchesa di ——— was a young widow, rich, and absolutely, that there should be no plague in Naples. | costume, dark complexion, and reprobated faith, ac- 
full of grace and beauty. In the circle where she sat,| The plague, however, it was, in its very worst cha-; cumulated horrors on the existing misery. 
were many dames, lofty in nobility, and in the con-/ racter, and already widely spread. | ‘To all this was added the continual recurrence of 
sciousness of possessing real and visible claims to ad- i A ship full of soldiers, from Sardinia, where the popular commotion, of infuriate mobs running through 
miration and reverence; but her tall, elastic figure, plague was raging, although strict prohibitions ex- the streets, and imprecating curses on their rulers ; 
arrayed in the purest fashion of the times ; her exqui--| isted against any communication with that island, for an opinion had gained ground among the igno- 
site features, the extraordinary delicacy of her com-|! was, by some evasion, or from some urgent motive on rant, that the malady did not proceed from heaven, 
plexion, and an expression of deep sensibility, which | the part of the government, admitted at once to par-| but from the infernal contrivances of the Spaniards, 
nothing diminished the dignity of her whole appear- | tigui: the soidier that died in the hospital came from | who had disseminated certain magical powders that 
ance, distinguished her from the rest; and if her! this vessel, and he was not the only one infected; in, produced the plague, thereby revenging themselves 
glances were reserved for one only of the combatants, | fine, the destructive fire had been lighted up in seve- on the Neapolitan people for the revolts and disturb- 
they were sighed for by all. Filipetto, the young) ral of the lower quarters of the town. Thus the con-! ances they had lately committed. 

Count di » was her acknowledged lover; and) tagion was extended over the provinces of the king- | These were not scenes congenial to love; but it is 
that his affection was returned nobody could doubt, | |dom, and a dreadful process of extermination com- the part of that vigorous passion to triumph over cir- 
who saw that day, at the moment his temerity had| | menced. The crowded city lost every day its hun-, cumstances. Besides the feeling consolations which 

















placed him in peril, how she suppressed a scream, and |dreds, and, according to the Neapolitan historian | | Filipetto offered with so much eloquence, and which 
hurried her long white hands over her eyes, to con- foanane, nothing was seen in the streets but the pro- the Marchesa received with tears, that relieved he: 


ceal what she dreaded to see; and how when the! cessions, carrying the sacrament to the dying, or the agitated bosom, the precaricusness of their own fate, 
plaudits of the multitude aroused her, she raised her, | dead to the sepulchre. ‘and their mutual apprehensions and hopes, made 
pale face, which quivered and glowed anon, as she| This pitiless destruction hurried the ignorant po- | them lengthen these interviews ; and it was only when 
saw him in safety looking up to her from the opposite | pulation to every excess of superstition, and the pro-| their hands had waved from their lips in melanchols 
side of the arena. cessions to venerated shrines ; and the crowding after | adieu, that they felt all the horrors of their situation. 
As soon as the cruel sports were over, and prizes|| saints and madonnas, assisted the spreading of the| Some time had passed in this manner, when one 
had been awarded to such of the amateur performers|| fatal malady. The evil was carried to its height by day the Marchesa appeared not at the accustomed 
as had distinguished themselves, Filipetto, preceded | some fanatic or interested devotees, who seized that balcony. The Count’s heart was racked with appre- 
by a page, hastened to join his expecting mistress. /moment of affliction and weakness to rumour through | hensions. Another day elapsed, and another—yei 
In forcing his way through the crowd, he met with | \the town that Suor Orsola Benincasa, a religious wo-'! she appeared not; and all that time sleep visited not 
obstacles and delays, and more than one plebeian| man, who had been dead some years, in her last saint- | the agonized lover, who could scarcely be prevailed 
felt the application of his noble hand. At length, | ed moments had prophesied, that in a season of ex-! upon to take the scanty subsistence necessary to sup- 
crossing over a deep order of benches he came within| treme calamity the Neapolitans would build a monas- | port life, or to leave the window for a moment. He 
sight of the Marchesa; but here the unyielding group) tery for her sisters, (who, wo the while! had not as! stood there, even during the scorching sun of mid- 
would pay no attention to the shrill * avanti, avanti /’ | yet a comfortable dwelling,) on the side of the hill of | day, hoping at least to attract the attention of some 
of the page, and the gigantic figure of a Dominicga| S San Martino, and thus avert from the city the scourg- | one within his migggess’s house ; but his long watch- 
friar stood like a rock in his way. When the strip- \ing hand of heaven. || ing and his piercing cries were of no avail ; her ha- 
ling touched the broad sleeve of his dress to warn|| This consoling information was received; for the) | bitation seemed deserted, and he could never see 
him of the Count’s approach, he grasped him by the! publig mind was prepared for the reception of any | either window or door open. 
collar and shook him. Filipetto would readily have} | absurdigy in the shape of devotion. Incited by their | It was now the fourth day of this suffering, and 
rewarded this insupportable insolence, by attempting own fanatic superstition, all classes hurried to con- the evening hour; the church bells of the city were 
to hurl the monk into the arena, but the holy calling tribute, not only money, but manual labour, to raise | sounding the Are Maria; he was leaning over the 
of the offender protected him; he, however, rushed’ the monastery. balcony, almost attenuated by anguish, and want o1 
rudely by, and nearly overturned him. The next mo-| “ But what excited our greatest wonder,” says the | nourishment, and repose, when the sharp ring of the 
ment he was leaning over his mistress’s seat, without. historian, ‘* was to see persons of quality, among’ sacrament bells was heard at a short distance; thos 
having observed the expression with which the Domi-|, whom were even ladies, in emulation of one another, death-boding sounds were then so familiar to the ca 
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that they passed almost unnoticed ; Filipetto, how- || tendants, he met not a soul; through the long suite | | monastery !—iny hope, my love, my life?” cried 
ever, started, when he saw the procession, with burn-||of apartments he traversed, the same solitude and ‘Filipetto, astounded ; and, looking up at his unwel- 
ing wax torches, turn the corner of the street—it) abandonment reigned; it seemed as though he were come monitor,*he saw the hard features of the monk 
advanced, and stopped at the portal of the Marchesa’s | pacing the mansions of the dead—and the noise of || he had roughly treated at the bull-fight, and read in 
| = . . 

palace! The unhappy youth sickened; the flames) the heavy doors, as they closed after him, sounded | them his sentence to despair. 

of the torches, multiplied to infinity, flashed on his/ like peals of thunder in a catacomb. He reached, During the progress of the plague, many members 
distracted eye; he saw, as through an atmosphere of ||the apartments of the Marchesa ; he passed her anti- | of the different monastic orders showed great strength 

- a > i 7 ; 4 
fire, that the heavy gates rolled back on their hinges | chamber, her saloon, her sitting-room, and entered | of mind, and contempt of danger, in attending the 
that the priest, carrying the mystical bread, entered ; ir, but he still met nobody. Here lay her|| sick and administering the consolations and solemni- 
and he heard the hand-betls that accompanied him! ate, which, as the door folded, uttered a sad tone, | ties of religion to the dying ; to this they were in a 

cease ringing, and the mournful chant of voices rise | that made him start; there were books of music, an) certain manner bound by their institutions, and 
within. Conviction flashed upon his mind—* Ama-| embroidering frame, and her long black veil, her doubtlessly numbers so acted in fulfilment of their 
liais dying,” said he, “I know it must be she!” A |jslender bodice, her rose-coloured slippers, and other | duty, and from a genuine Christian spirit; but sea 
violent convulsion shook him, and he fell to the floor. || articles of dress, scattered in disorder, apparently as | sons of calamity have ever been productive to the 
He was found by his attendant lifeless and writhed, she had left them. A little dog, that lay ona cushion, | extorting hand of the priesthood of a superstitious 
like a man that had died inhorror. Being carried to} || rose, and dragging itself to his feet, looked supplic a-|! church; and some there were who braved the risks, 
his couch, he ived ; i | ting be : 

i ch, revi ed ; but the minute that followed | tingly in his face: it was Amalia’s favourite, but so} flatter®éd by the hope of extending their influence, of 
his revival he flew into frantic madness. The task |) reduced and miserable, he scarcely knew it. At the! securing donations, and of adding wealth and iro 
, Dm , 2 . 3 s £ Ss, ‘ ing ‘a 1 an ne- 
imposed on his family for several days, was indeed | door of the bedchamber, he heard the low murmur of! portance to their order. Motives like these led the 
hard and cruel; his shrieks, has raving, his despair, | voices, as if in prayer; his was not a situation for wary Padre Torpietro into the desolated abode of the 
were heart-rending. At length his frenzy sank, like pause or reflection—nobody appeared—he lifted the Marchesa: he attended her father and her ' rother 
i gee so ear Me a: ‘ ‘ “yr brother, 
a fire that lacks fuel; his physical strength was ex-|/latch, and entered abruptly. land with them his interests fared well; but it was 
hausted, and he remained motionless, without open- | What a scene presented itself to his eyes !—The | when she was seized by the plague, that he sovased a 

ij d £ « 
ing either eyes or lips. young, the brilliant Marchesa, was reclining in a} prize indeed, by inducing her to bequeath a larg: 
One morning, after nearly a month had passed, | fauteuil, and, at the first glance, presented rather the} estate of her property to the church. Contrary t 
a “o 
and his family despaired of his return to health or | appearance of a dead woman, or of a wax efligy,/ all expectation, her constitution triumphed ¢ ver | 
st) ’ ) te 4 
reason, he called his favourite valet, as he saw him) than of a living being: disease had reduced her to a) disorder, and this opened a stil! aa field to tl 
+ * « ec ( t 
entering his chamber, and desired him to bring him | shadow, but it had not been able to annihilate her| crafty, insatiable Torpietro. That a person ¢ ia 
R Fi at ¢ so ou 
a little box that was on his toilet. The man, ex- || charms ; or, rather, for her luxuriant loveliness, it i vedover from the plague otherwise than by a miracle, 
« acic 
pressing his joy at hearing his master speak again in|/had substituted a beauty more pure—more holy. She) was impossible! Marchesa had been preserved by 
d ‘ é 4 at va 
his usual manner, a 1 order. Filipetto took |was dressed in the sombre weeds of penitence and! | peculiar exertion of divine favour, which had been 
a miniature portrait of the Marches o abrog : , ; 
| chesina from the box, | ogation ; a coarse black serge robe, trimmed with | conciliated by her devotion and liberality, and the 
gazed at it for a long time, then kissed it, and hung) white crape at the bosom and sleeves, and down the!! prayers of the Holy Church. This of course 
F of 0 se re- 
it round his neck. He afterwards read some letters, | \front, wrapped closely her tall ethereal figure; her) scribed the line of her future conduct; her dev ; 
, } I 5 4 s > p #4 » evotn 
folded them again, and put them into the box, which || fine, small feet, were bare, and supported on a black | wi iS unremitting, and new donations were poured in ‘a 
he returned to his servant. The poor man, overjoyed, | velvet cushion ; her thin lily hands were crossed over’ Torpietro’s lap ‘while *h encouraged him ha tter 
g a np 
immediately informed him the Marchesina was not’! her breast ; her long raven hair parted over her ivory | still more cunsidesahie and glorious acquisiti . 
| eK vus act s as 
dead ; that she had had the plague, but had miracu- || ‘brow, fell down her neck, and was brought forward | Every thing seemed to promise him succe ; Amal 
3 - on 
lously recovered. Filipetto was bewildered, and it|}over her shoulders and bosom. On either side of | was sunk beneath a ri ght of sorrow—she ha be = 
i ( —s d 
was not until Giacometto had repeated his words three! her was a starch Dominican monk, in the black and! educated in the monastery of race Ch i rh = 
“ a we € ‘ 
or four times that he took in their meaning with pre- | white dress of the order; an old female attendant be- |, blinded by the superstition of the age Ma ntl 
cision. When, however, he comprehended and cre- . 2 - 
lp oe Ae 6. . hind supported her head; opposite to her was an) w as prepared, by her recent danger and present fears 
ited the fact, he remained a few minutes in re flec- || image of Madonna adolorata, with the seven daggers, || and weakness, to take almost any course pointed out 
tive silence—after which, by the he 2 p y > , ; 
the help of the valet, he | emblematical of the seven mortal pains of the mother | by devotion. Torpietro proposed to her to renounce 
arose from his bed, and walked about the room, ask-! of Jesus, stuck in her heart; and at the back of the | the world, to resign her wealth, and to dedicate her 
i, a -] t 
ing a number of questions in a hurried, but rational |) | room was a large crucifix, the torture on which was) life to heaven, saved by its mercy. Her love to Fili 
manner. The happy news of the recovery of the | as appalling a one as was ever used to extort penic| petto was the only obstacle to the monk's design 
young Count ran through the palace, and his ¢ ham-| tence from an obdurate sinner. The light of day | j but this detained the poor fanatic with a firm gr = 
ber was soon crowded with his parents, his relations, || was excluded, and the wax tapers that burned before || and for him she hesitated to e ae ‘T upon a - ar ! 
and the domestics of the house, who hurried to feli- the Madonna and the crucifix, cast a pale, yellow, | she felt her duty call her to, and which was oe 
citate with him in tenderness and jubilee of — || sic} i inati ; ell wi lead fr" a 
ae Ae A. rp J heart. sickly illumination through the chamber; the most) vinced, would lead her by a flowery way to eternal 

0 all these e usions of affection, Filipetto réplied| powerful exterior circumstances that monkish zeal | bliss 
but litle; indeed, he seemed almost unconscious of and ingenuity could devise for producing an effect,|| When the persevering Torpietro discovered this 
- greater part, and wrapped up in some absorbing | were accumulated in the scene; and even a firm) hindrance, he bound himself up in firm determina 
reflection. p 

= | heart, and one not interested in the principal figure, | jtion—and what he before proposed, he vowed to en- 

he following morning, in spite of the noisy Sppo- | could not have beheld it without emotion. Filipet- | force and insist on with all his might, with all th: 
sition of his family, he rose, and dressed himself wih) to’s heart died within him at once, though he could! arms that credulity and superstition furnished ; for 
more than ordinary care. ft i ; j i i in hi i 
cet Ag be - = had written for|;not observe the details of this horrid show. The he had huddled in his bosom the trifling insult he had 
i ’ pate ed ,Giac ometto to do||Marchesa’s eye caught the form of the intruder—a| received from the young Count, and he now saw an 
something that would occupy him for some time; and || faint scream escaped her, and she sank down, de- | opportunity of satisfying his revenge and ambition at 
then securing the door of his a priv , ; ‘e 
§ partment, he hastened | prived of sense. jthe 3 2 ore the inati 
to carry into effect a determination he had made al-{ Filipetto fell on his knees before her; he seized Dusauake sehen tad preted pg on 
most as soon as he had ascertained the existence of | her cl hands d, k - ence Spombar Seige on daa 
aeeee chic Wace ausenne / : ayey hands, an issing them convulsively, | Ishe was led by degrees to look upon her passion as a 
ring a > 
ee ; Gos rom the bed, | supplicated her to speak to her adorer. One of the! crime; to believe she had been miraculously saved, 
nd some strong silk curtains from the windows, and | monks, as if there had been sacrilege in the act and||for the express purpose of devoting herself to the 
tyin se togeth i ffici | j " j ; ' 
: mi ge ie ee a re oe long | words of the distracted youth, rose impetuously from|| service of heaven; and finally, solemnfy to pledg 
d; he fasten ails , Pi hep ' ‘ atic: Ii , . 
a g - ote ed it to the railing of |his seat, and told him, in a voice of authority, to| her word to embrace the monastic life. This promise 
oe = pa peng oye great —— and! — \had been secured two days before the appearance of 
n , he descended to the street, which, like ** Why hast thou forced thyself he j 2?) Pili j we ‘ , 
most streets in Naples then, was silent and empty |said he bitterly ; + dost th parte, Geeta tey PEPER, Wi pene weeks peotelly Seve wih 
vapioays onetple: sraphe mi a pty. 0 ou want to destroy a being) held her from the rash engagement ; and even now, 
way ( osing ¢ , B J 
od ag eerlagi ne age and | in the bri; ght commencement of her sainted career ?) the monks feared he might have power enough ove: 
i » Marchesa’s palace. / s 2 a . 
gainer me oe oe ace oe — then ae er thy mundane passions between | the heart of his mistress to induce her to recant.— 
> s > 9 t < y e we or ‘@ aa i 20 > y i ; 
ye om is unknown, her and heaven? Begone, and hope not to lead Torpietro endeavoured to make him retire from th 
lowly opened to him; Filipetto paused not to an- | back to the vanities of the world, and to the sins of| chamber before Amalia should recover 
swer his questions, but, rushing by him, crosse e ana “ti / ? . ey 

ourt-v t pnryine tad na, eo = crossed the human affections, one voluntarily devoted henceforth'|| “Go hence, young man,” said he; “your pir 

surt- , and asce ecr Z le stair-c e . > Pi ¢ ” . 

I irble stair-case. to the purifving retirement of a monastery. sence here can only be injurious to the Marchesa and 








the great hall, that used te be crowded w o “ ‘ ' ‘ 
g - ith at A monastery !—a monastery !—my Amalia to a yourself; you see to what a state your madness | 
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reduced her: ; away, and trouble her no longer.—Go, the solar microscope. Objects, the most minute, are ex- } for their favourite abode. It grieves us whenever we see 
tended, as if by magical power, to gigantic proportions and | |one of these relics of the olden time demolished. But 
l\colossal size. The smallest insects, when placed before | fashion and business care little for antiquarian lumber ; and, 





and in prayers and humility of heart resign yourself 
to the will of the Almighty—for the*woman before 


| 
you can no longer have any thing in common with 


vyou—she is affianced to Christ.” } 
(To be concluded in our next.) | 





- DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





HIGHLAND MARY. 


| beings, and swarming with insect hosts, of whose presence 
| or absence the unassisted sight takes no note. The common 


this splendid instrument, appear like herds of elephants. 
Fluids are shown to be teeming with population. Life seems 
busy among those substances in which the eye, unaided by | 
| artificial assistance, could detect no symptom of animated 
Earth, air, and water, seem filled with minute 


| : 
existence. 


‘articles of food seem animated, and the observer discovers, 


in a few years more, not one of them will be left to speak 
i its “‘ moral to the heart.’’ Could speech be bestowed upon 

these old fabrics, what strange and interesting tales might 
they not tell! Tales of the pilgrim sires of millions, who 
|| crowded together beneath their roofs, while the yell of the 
\relentless savage, his tomahawk already wet with gore, 
|, resounded through the forests; of the -gray-beaded patri- 
larchs who had conducted their sons and daughters across 


Tur mother of Burns’ Highland Mary, who has resided || with some surprise, that at each meal, he may have destroy- ll the world of waves to perish in a foreign land ; of the brave 


im Greenock for a long period, died there on the 27th of Oc- 


tober, 1827, 


venerable looking woman remembered to almost the last | 
moment of her existence, with an affectionate regard, the | 


one who inspired Burns’ finest efiusions, and was the object 


of his purest attachment; and it was impossible to hear her | /and the process of crystalization, are shown with a distinct- | fold. 


enter minutely into the particulars of her daughter's life, 
and the amiable qualities of her heart, without feeling con- 


vinced that Mary Campbell had something more than ordi-| be derived from the view, than from witnessing the aren) trations. 
Were ||of all the monkeys, or the tricks of the mountebanks that | within them! But, like the men who erected them, they 


nary attractions to fascinate the mind of the poet. 


we to judge, from the appearance of the mother, whose fine I 


black eye, and regular features, at her advanced age, gave 
indications of early beauty, we would say that “ Highland | 
Mary” probably had also personal charms, which would) 
have influenced a less sensitive mind than that of Robert 
Burns. 
nothing to be found as mementos of our gifted bard, but the || 


at the advanced age of eighty-five years. This | 


ed his thousands, like Samson, and an ill-natured enemy 


might perhaps add, with the same weapon. 


|ry to human skill. The organization of plants and insects, 
| 
ness and elegance which cannot be rivalled in any other 
|} : : ‘ Ny 

|| mode of display. More instruction and gratification may 


lever gathered idle crowds round them. 


| ’ 
| SUBTERRANEAN SOUNDS, 


Humboldt informs us, on the authority of the most credi- 


|ble witnesses, that subterranean sounds, like those of an, 


Among the little stores of the deceased, there was || organ, are heard towards sunrise, by those who sleep on ||to the meditative and fanciful mind. 
the granite rocks on the banks of the Orinoke. Messrs. Jo-|| 


The compari- | 
json of the finest fabrics, with threads like cables, and the | 
roughest workmanship of aature, is far from complimenta- 


youths who opposed themselves to the murderous red man ; 
and of timid woman, who, shrinking at the sounds of such 
unequal war, could aid jher husband and her brothers only 
| by the supplication of imploring tears before high heaven 
| There are events of later times, too, which they might un 
The dark hours of that perilous strife which eventua- 

Need i in giving to our country a high place among the nations 
of the earth, from them might receive some curious illus- 
What secret councils may not have taken place 


are good secret-keepers, and we might as well attempt to 
|| disturb the impertarbable serenity of a Dutchman, while 
lemitting clouds of odoriferous tobacco-smoke, as expect to 
| draw any information from these strange-looking houses, 
other than such as their construction and iron dates suggest 
Still, connected ¢ 
they are with hallowed associations, which the mere sig! 


Bible, which he gave his beloved Mary on that day, when! | mard, Jolocis, and Devillers, three of the naturalists who |) of them calls up, “thick and numberless as the gay motes 


they met on the banks of the Ayr, “ to live one day of part- || accompanied Bonaparte to Egy pt, heard at sunrise a noise pw people the sunbeams, 


ing love.” It is, indeed, a curiosity, aad has writien-on 
the first leaf, in Burns’ hand writing, the following passage | 
of scripture, which is strikingly illustrative of the poet's feel- 


j tke that of a string breaking, i in a granite monument placed 
lat the centre of the spot on which the palace of the Carnac} 
| stands. Sounds of a nature analogous to those have been 


ings and circumstances :—‘* ‘Thou shalt not foreswear thy- {| heard py Mr. Gray, of the University College, Oxford, ata 


self, but perform unto the Lord thine oaths.”’ It is well | 
known, that after this they never met again, and that time ! 
could not efface the solemnity of this parting from his mind; 


ter her death te the afMlicted mother, have been destroyed—| 

the old woman saying, “ she could never read them without 
shedding tears.’’ The mother and daughter are now sleep-| 
ing im the West Church-Yard—and is ‘* Mary” to remain! 
without a stone to tell the stranger of her place of rest? 


} 
FRARING. | feet, which gradually changed into pulsations as it became 
|| louder, so as to resemble the ticking of a clock, and even to | 
Anxious to discover the cause of this | 
phenomenon, which no preceding traveller had mentioned, | 
Mr. Gray returned to the spot next day, and remained an }| 


it is a trite remark, that half of the cares of life have their | 
origin in trifles; nor have they a more fruitful source than | 
the practice too much mdulged in by some persons, of teaz- 
ing those with whom they associate. Importunity is sufli- 
ciently grievous when practised to obtain some object of | 
fancied importance. These remarks, however, apply only 
to that species of the evil which Dr. Johnson defines—vez-| 
ing with assiduous impertinence. Any unpleasant incident 
serves for a theme, and this amplified and exaggerated, in | 
proportion to the chagrin and embarrassment it occasions ; | 
and if it can be revived under circumstances of peculiar 
mortification, so much the better. This course is persevered || 
in until the forbearance of the Victim is exhausted. 
have Ta hundred times seen beauty in tears and manhood |! 
in anger. I have even known individuals to pride them- | 
selves on this ignoble qualification, thus proving themselves | 
deficient in delicacy and refinement; for the triumph of a 
teaze imbitters the feelings of the victim without benefitting 
the tormentor. 
by persons of keen sensibility and amiable manners : they | 
do not seek to offend, and are themselves unhappy when ||” 
they succeed ; and were they aware of the distress it some-| 
times causes, they would abandon it for ever. Teazing has 
often soured the gentlest disposition, both in children and} 


grown persons, and rendered them habitually suspicious || revolutionary band, on a military holiday, in the midst of | away but a small portion of the mighty deposite. 


and morose; and by giving rise to harsh retorts and unge- 


nerous retaliations, it has marred many friendships, and laid | 


the foundation of lasting enmities. It is at best an unami- 
able practice ; and that individual is little to be envied, who, 
by long habit, has become expert at it. The ladies should 
avoid it, because it is unbecoming the gentleness of their 
sex—men should shun it, because it is unmanly; and chil- 
dien should early be checked in its indulgence, and be 
raneht to consider it a barbarous recreation 


SOLAR MICROSCOPE. 


OF all the instruments ingenuity has contrived to aid in 


developing the mwestertes of nature, there is none, which, by 


tsexlubitivas, aQords mor mtruction and amusement thap 


Thus | sound is is that of their bell. 


= 
| THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
I grant that this art is sometimes practiced 

Buildings of 1646.—A few, and but a very few, of the} 
edifices, erected by our good old Dutch | 


place calied Nakous, (which signifies a bell,) three leagues | 


trom the Red Sea. This place, which is covered with sand, 


land surrounded with rocks in the form of an amphitheatre, | 
and it is to be regretted that two letters, which he wrote af- || Presents 2 deep, low declivity towards the sea, from which i 


|it is halfa mile distant. 
dred feet upon cighty feet of width. 
name of a bell, because it emits sounds, not as the statue of 
Memnon formerly did at sunrise, but every hour that Mr. 
Gray visited this place, he heard, at the end of every quarter 
of an hour, a low, continuous, murmuring sound beneath his 


It has a height of about three hun- || 


detach the sand. 


hour to hear the sound, which was, on that oceasion, heard 
much louder than before. As the sky was serene, and the 
|| buted to the introduction of the external air; and, in addi- 


external air could penetrate. The Arabs of the desert as- 
cribe these sounds to a convent of monks preserved mira- 
culously-under ground, and they are of opinion that the | 
Others think, that it arises from | 
volcanic causes, and they found this opinion on the faci that | 
|| the hot baths of Pharaoh are on the same coast. 








———E 


| 
| 





‘ time-honoured” 
| progenitors, in the city of New Amsterdam, yet stand, 


they are now surrounded, like the small remnant of the 


the young and gold-bedizzened troops of the present period. 
| The high, peaked gable-ends of these houses—their small 
windows, tiled roofs, and antique tout ensemb/-, awaken, 
in the minds of such as are of a speculative turn, strang* 

“Through what variety of 
ndured! Erected when 


thoughts and associations. 
{scenes and changes” have they ¢ 
creat and powerful nation was just * beginning to 
le all around Jay spread vast regions of int 
through the sunless recesses of whi 


this now 


begin” —w hi 


ninable woods, I 
savage beasts, and still more savage men, alone dared to 
penetrate—they have stood, detying time and tempest, till 
the handiul of civilized men who raised their walls have in- 
creased and multiplied into millions, and science, and art 


and commerce, bave chosen the tittle island of Manhattan 


It has received the || 


air calm, he was satisfied that the sound could not be attri- || 


tion to this, he could not observe any crevices by which this | i} 


” we cannot but view them with 

| deferential regard ; and whenever the spirit of innovation 

| and i improvement which is abroad among us in stirring 
|lenergy, levels one of them to the ground, the noise of the 
jtumbling structure falls upon the ear of the sensitive man 
|with a sound somewhat akin to that of the earth, as it rat- 
|\tles on the coffin of an old and long-known friend. 


Improvements in building. —It is not a little gratifying to 
an observer to witness the many recent evidences of im- 


} 
i provement in the style shown in the erection both of public 
|| and private edifices. Since the discovery of the vast quar- 
{| ries of white marble in Westchester county, and the ease 
| with which it is obtained, added to the facility and cheap- 
|| ness of transporting it to the city, the effect is every where 
|| manifest. Not only are there several splendid buildings, 
'| as well private as public, constructed of this rich material, 
| but ranges of stores and dwelling houses exhibit beautiful, 
||though partial, displays of the same article. Elegant pil- 
|lars, pilasters, pediments, caps, steps, sills, &ce. many of 
them presenting the most ingenious specimens of arc hitec- 
llture and carved work, are among the striking embellish- 
|| ments which adorn numbers of the newly erected houses 


} 


|| While these things impart an aspect of peculiar richness and 
ecunty, they also indicate more than ordinary durability 
jjand strength. These refinements are as creditable to the 
taste of our citizens, as they are to the skill and ingenuity o! 
js artists. 
Nature is always as bountiful in her favours, as she is dis 
crect and wise in the distribution of them. Having finish: 
jjaul the outlines of her plan for the accommodation of a great 
|| city, “by forming such an assemblage of imposing features, 
|| and such a concentration of unr ivalied advantages, as could 
|| not fail to arrest, inthe most forcible manner, the eve of man 
i she presents on a contiguous spot, so vasta body of su! 
|| stantial material, expressly adapted to his use, that he has 
only to put forth his hand, and it is obtained with compa 
ratively little labour. It will be as unfailing too as the grea 


|| among the more sttely and fashionable buildings, by which || arms of the ocean which lave its borders. Should the whe } 


itgvould take 
We anti 


'cipate the period when entire blocks—nay, whole streets— 


island become covered with marble buildings 


| will show that the provident kindness and liberality of né 
ll ure are moulded to the noblest and most useful purpose: 


The drama = or re marks on the drama, our rea 





are referred to the third page 


I {i tto sleepe —We do not ap 


uyplying Scripture texts to tem; 


one, a few mornings since, so happily 


could not refrain from laughing heartily att! 
wicked wag who used it Om the winds 
re, in Br i the master of v 1 seldor 
"? 


eus until bis neig rs all aro 


tine at them counteis, Was ! 
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ten, on his arriving at an unusually late hour the other day imate, | as we experience at this time, in socumnpendingt 
—‘ He is not dead, but sleepeth.” Since that time, we are | to the attention of our readers the volume of poems we have 
informed, his store has been opened at as early an hour as || named at the head of this article. The author is a youth-- 
any in the neighbourhood. | not vet, we have been informed, more than nineteen years 
neta {| 


— a d curiously-shaped hat, has been lof age; and one of that unfortunate class of the community 
New hats.—Another, an iously-s ’ | 


devised for the “round and top” of the good citizens of 
Gotham. If but half the time and pains were bestowed by 


1s he inner, that w vote to the outer man, we should, | , : 
eae yak weds . ” || hearing ; but lost the use of the latter, and, by consequence, 
beyond all doubt, and no great while first, become “ mar- | 


il * The fi t freak dé change f | of the former fac ulty, from an accident which he met with 
‘lous proper men. he frequent freaks and changes o 
eer aie i ge Il while y yet a very little boy. His education was bestowed 
the capricious deity who presides over fashions, inflict || 


some inconveniences on her votaries. Ourselves, for in- 








by which external impressions are conveyed to the mind 


age him by that truly noble establishment, the institution 
jjfor the instruction of the deafand dumb. By subsequent 


. ha 26 ’ * for ee 
stance, have some cause for complaint; for scarcely do . : 
aan ree ‘ : P : general reading, and by uninterrupted reflection—for, 


> surmot y vat of wisdom with an elegant beaver, inj) ; : 
“on _ cingles a = °s ° poor boy, no voice could reach him to break in upon the 
the “ very form and pressure of the time, 
change! the mode is varied, and we must either be consi- 


before, presto x 
} | stillness of the hours “ to meditation and to fancy due,” — 
~ || he so stored his mind with knowledge and imagery, as that 
dered old-fashioned, or else lay another tax upon our edi } he became enabled to produce this volume of poems, some 


ee = } . P — A . . “oi 
torial pockets, which are not always—bat mum. Now, to of which we have no hesitation in pronouncing beautiful 


be hung on the horns of such a dilemma as this, is n0 Very |i and touching, independent of the circumstances under 


agreeable affair ; and we wish, with all our hearts, that hat-}) which they were brought forth. 
were polite | surprise to us how this unfortunate, and yet highly-gifted 
enough to place us on » their free lists. | minstrel, can arrive at such almost invariable accuracy in 

Caplain Parry’ 3 Vv oyages. pm cll neatly printed duodecimo | thm, to whom we can hardly suppose it possible that any 
volume under this title, illustrated and adorned with nume-| “istinct idea of sound has been communicated. “ The 


it is a matter of great 
ters, shoemakers, and tailors, like managers, 


rous engravings on copper, has recently issued from the Minstrel Boy,” one of the longest poems in the volume, is | 


press, in this city, with a copy of which we have been po- decply interestisg throughout, and contains some passages 
litely favoured by Mr. George C. Morgan, at whose book- | of unexceptionable beauty. The author informs the reader 
store the work may be procured. It consists of a judiciously | in his preface, that, in this poem, he has expressed, withow. 
arranged and well written abridgment of Captain Parry’s | disguise, 

journals of his voyages for the discovery of a northwest) arose, at a time when he had no expectation that they would, 
passage—and of Franklin's and Cochrane’s journeys to be submitted to the public. We cannot refrain from quoting 
other parts of the world; and is designed principally for | the annexed stanzas from this effusion ; and though by no 
The book is of a character that we |; means the best in the volume, we trust there are few of our 
can most cheerfully and cordially recommend to juvenile 


the thoughts and sentiments of his mind, as they 


the use of children. 
readers who can peruse them without emotions of sympathy 
readers, as one highly calculated to promote, at the same | for their bereaved author. The sentiments, te nderly, na- 
time, their advancement in geographical, and other branch- | turally, and beautifully expressed, bring to our memory 
es of useful knowledge, and to impress upon their minds | with creat force, not so much from their positive excellence 
s trom associations, the cause of which will be readily 
the form of a narrative from an uncle to his nephews, and, perceived, the lines of Milton, in Paradise Lost, where he 
ion has been neglected accompanying | so pathetically laments his deprivation of sight. 

the statements of the interesting facts, which the northwest } 


important moral and religious sentiments. It is written in| ¢ 


no proper occ 





And am I doomed to be denied for ever, 
The blessings that to all around are given ’ 
And shall those links be re-united never 
escifienee. es Gl have © divnet ead ecbient condones tof That bound me to mankind, till they were riven 
. } in childhood's day? Alas! how soon to sever 
From social intercourse, the doom of heaven 


expeditions were the means of giving to the world, with 


such illustrations of the goodness and protecting care of | 


fix deep and durable impressions of piety in the youthful 


mind, While, cowever, it is clear that this has at all times 


| 
been one of the author's prominent objects, care is evinced | That the decree may be recalled again ' 
g hose > 5 ‘ "ver e > \} . : : 
throughout, that these remarks should never extend to a Amid a throng in deep attention bound, 
To catch the accents that from others fall— 


The flow of eloquence—the heavenly sound 


tedious length ; but the useful and the sweet are so happily 
mingled, that the compound cannot fail to be relished by || 
the class of readers for whom the volume is intended. To || 
Instructed or delighted list around, 

Vacant unconsciousness must me enthral ! 
I can bett watch each animated face, 


these, we conclucle by repeating, we most cordially recom- | 
th 
mend it. } 





|| who are debarred from two of the most important avenues, | 
| 


| He was not born, as we are told, ungifted with speech and | 


i 
| 
Was past upon me! and the hope how vain, | 
| 


i| 
{| 
Breathed from the soul of melody, while all | 
| 


| which, by the aid, and to the infinite delight, of the thou 
| sand saucy little urchins who assemble there—but to the 
no great advantage of the dress of such as are obliged to 
pass that way—are seen, forgetful of their native gravity 

} fying through the air, like bomb-shells over a besieged 
city. By the way, we cannot sufficiently admire the noble 
| Structure which this “ most grave and potent” body has 
erected, in the Park, fronting on Chatham-street! It i 

rumoured that it was originally intende d for the residence 
of the elephant, Tippoo Sultan ; but being found of insull 


cient dimensions for his imperial majesty, it ¢ yntinues a 


tenanted. In the name of common-sense, (though, when 


peaking to or of the corporation, perhaps we should not 
‘use that term,) why is not the projected improvement—i! 
| any improvement has, indeed, been projected—carried into 
effect at once ; and this beautiful public place not kept, as 
it has been for months past—a filthy slough, fit ouly fu 


i 
| 
| hogs, and certain bipeds, who shall be nameless, to wand 
| 
through ? 


Hard nt nn » actor, in a southern theatre, whose 


| memory was not of the most retentive order, having occa 
| sion, in the course of a part which he was personating, in 
one of the Roman tragedies—Brutus, or Virginias—to rm 
| peat the names of several distinguished characters, whic! 
junfortunately, he could not distincily cali to miod, pom 
pously uttered, in their stead, the following singular jum 
ble: “* Then Vomiterius came, with Hydrophobius jomed— 
Nebuchadnezzar next, and Doctor Cavallius last of all 
| This is coming about as near to the text as some performers 
| we could name in our own city 
Fifty dollars. —This sum is offered for the best original 
Be. em, ef not less than forty, nor more than sixty lines, to 
i} 


|| be spoken at the opening of the Salem Theatre. [Lt must be 
|, transmitted on or before the tw enty-lirst of the present 


~ |; month, to Joseph G. Waters, Salem, Massachusetts 


| Judge not from appearances. —The good people of Pot 


Ht dam, a few days since, apprehended a man for attemptin 


jto pass counterfeit money, amd unmediately placed his 
body in “ durance vile.” On a second examination of the 
bills, however, they were ascertained to be genuine, and 
il che supposed offender against the laws was thereupon t 


good 
and that 


i | leased, with the assurance that, if he had been a 
\ looking man, he would not have been arrested,” 
i} “they had judged him to be a counterfeiter, sole ly from 
} 


his appearance !"—*" Most sapient people 


Dana's poems.—Mr. Dana, formerly one of the conduc 
| tors of the North American Review, has published his po 
ems in Boston. The work is one of real merit, and need 
only be read to be admired 


Evening Bulletin. —Samuel H. Jenks, Esq., extensively 
known as a ripe scholar, and able writer, has commence: 
the publication of an evening paper, entitled as above, in 





2 " 3 Sand oem a Boston. We wish it success. 
Spouting clubs _T he vast erudition, or, rather, the total |i And there attempt the inspiring theme to tracy | : : - 
want of it, which frequently characterizes the members of | Unheard, unheeded are the lips by me, || The Yankee-—Mr. John Neal, after having spent severa! 
these institutions, has oftentimes afforded a prolific theme || To others that unfold some heaven-born art ;— || years in England, has returned to Portsmouth, (his native 


And melody—O, dearest melody ! 

How had thine accents, thrilling to my heart, 
Awakened all its strings of sympathy, 

Bidding the spirit at thy magic start ! | 
How had my heart, responsive to the strain, 
Throbbed in love's wild delight, or soothing pain ! { 


for pungent satire and irony; and one of the odes of | 
Croaker, who we think we are right in saying was no || 
other than our favourite Halleck, ridicules, with wit that 
cannot but amuse the most fastidious and rigid reader, “ the |} 
stuttering, stammering schoolboy throng,” which, under || 
the name of the New-York Forum, some few years ago, | 


In vain—alas ! in vain thy numbers roll— 





| place,) and proposes to establish a literary paper to by 
|| called the “ Yankee. 


| The Usurper.—A new tragedy, called the “ Usurper 


|, isin rehearsal at the Chestnut-street Theatre, Philadelphi: 


Dr. M'Heury is the reputed author. 





: eee + elie j y- - A ; | — = — 
‘strove hard to light our darkened ciiy.”” A similar asso- |! Within my heart no echd they inspire ; i| 
‘ . ts . o > . | R » 
ciation with the one we have mentioned existed, a short |! T nous h Some’ by nature, in thy sweet control, { On the? ~ a ~ i M MN , 

, ‘ 3 . “ o]t —_ i ps ve v. My art, . OAH, Buse 
while since, in a town at no great distance from this place, | N 0 melt with tende wRess, oF giow with fire m the 28th ult. by the Ke a 
; ripe ge : : Misfortune closed the portals of the soul, | to Miss Rebecca Jackson 
among the individuals composing which an equally re-| At Shrewsbury, Mass. Mr Hirem | A. Merse, to Miss Ma 


And till an Orpheus rise to sweep the lyre, 
That can to animation kindle stone, 
To me thy thrilling power must be unknown 
. ot | 
Important improvements !—It is with pleasure, great as 
the cause of it is important, that we are enabled to state, 


markable diffusion of learning was observable, as will be |} 
seen by the following anecdote, related to us by a friend, 
who was present at the discussion. 








One of the speakers, 
inthe heat of debate, on some, no doubt, very important | 





| 
x 


question, anxious to introduce some apposite quotation to | from the signs of preparation which we have ol i fi 
P signs re c > h fc observe 
illustrate and enforce his arguments, triumphantly ex- — , . hts 


claimed, * Yes, Mr. Chairman, as Philo well remarks, in || Ge tet cle encnthe, Gat oar aan ry pegnnang > aout 
last week's Sentinel, ‘ Be just, and fear not! Let all ‘the | to do something with the Park. What it is, we, and, we 
To whishaue@er | presume, they, likewise, are unable, at this present writing 
lite rary gentleman, rising from his seat, replied—“ I ber! to conjecture ; but, nevertheless, they are determined to | 

do something. 


ends thou aimest at be thy country’s.’ 


For the period we have mentioned, various | 
s » . . 

so aptly introduced is not Philo’s, but was ogi inally utte rl || loads of dirt have been carried, at different times, into the 

.. || Park, and strewed hither and thither, to the incalculable 


leave to inform my learned associate, that the line he has | 


ed by Mr. M’ Duffie, in his speech on the slave question - 
on |, advantage, during seasons of wet weather, of the shoe-|| 


“ER Isiasiel sli ceiling I ie . a - : . 
Nack’s I It rarely falls to the province of the makers and shoe-blacks of Gotham. Sometimes the carts | 
hie, in noticing the different literary works which issue, which convey this augmentation of soil, are filled, for the 
» the pre ty comment with suc! | 





clings Of unalloved’ most part, with old hats, boots, brickbats oyster-shells, &c 





| vianne B. Fitch. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev, Wm. Parkinson, Dr. Joh» 
Tiebout, to Miss Phebe T. Crane 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Creighton, Mr. Petes 
Stuyvesant, to Miss Julia Martin. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kneeland, Mr. Phil 
Snedecor, to Miss Elizabeth M Bi aker 








DIED, 
On the 29th ult. Mrs. Sarah M’Carton 
On the 28th ult. Mr. Samuel Ward, aged 57 years 
On the 30th ult. Mr. John L. Murry, aged 33 years 
On the 2d inst. Adrian A. Kissam, aged 20 years 
On the 30th ult. Mrs. Mary Ann Clark, aged 30 yea 
On the 24th ult. Mr. Isaac Frazier, aged 73 vears 
On the 29th ult. Mrs. Eliza Piatt, aged 35 years 
On the 3d inst Captain B. Lies 
The city inspector reports the deaths of seventy-sia pe 


sons during the past week 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
NIAGARA. 


Spirit! that walk’st upon the raging flood 
Dwelling in space boundless and measureless ;— 
Speaking in the loud echoes which reverberate | 
Ceaseless among these huge gigantic rocks ;— j 
Breathing in every sigh of summer's wind, 

In every blast of winter’s howling storm— 
Thou reign’st supreme amid these solitudes, 
Whereon is stamped the impress of thy greatness. 


In the deep shades of yonder battlement, 
Skirting the vast abyss which yawns beneath ;— 
Within the murky cavern’s dark recess, 

That midway of the rugged beetling cliff, 

Sits in its lone pride inaccessible ;— 

In the broad, many-tinted streams, that rush 

Like steeds to batile, spurred to the steep precipice— 
Leaping in cataracts, whose earthquake tones 
Sound through the caverns of Enceladus, 

Lulling the fabled giant to his slumbers ;— 

And in the mantling spray, gilded with radiance, 
Like incense rising o’er yon symbol arch, 

The sunlit Iris bow, cradled in vapour ;— 

In all this fearful majesty of might, 

Where scenes of lofty and terrific grandeur 
Mingle their shades with the bright hues of beauty, 
There is a spirit breathes unto the soul, 

Whispering the presence of Omnipotence. 


What teeming fancies throng upon the mind, ~ 
When meditation dwells on nature’s works ! 
The soul, expanding with its theme, quaffs deep 
Of that pure stream of rich and holy feelings, 
Whose limpid waves pursue their placid course, 
Far from the crowded courts of busy life, 
Were solitude and thought are wont to dwell. 
Here, where the elemenis, in warring strife, 
Mingle their rudest clamour, will | sit, 
And hold communion with these deep imaginings. 


There is an awful vastness in these wilds, 
Where crag is piled on crag, in rude sublimity ;— 
An everlasting continuity ; 








Niagara Falls, 10th July, 1827. 





In the loud roar of these tumultuous floods, 
‘That speaks, to man, with the dread Thunderer’s voice, 
And tells the nothingness of human power. 
Thou stand’st, a breathing mote, upon the brink, 
Preud in thy strength—but innate in thy weakness— 
A step—and thou art blotted from the earth— 

The turgid waters roll above thy form !— 

The insatiate wave may yield thy mangled frame ; 

But where are those bright lineaments of beauty, 

The emblems of thy pride ?—That soaring spirit, 

The essence of thine immortality ’— 

Where the promethean spark that can relumé 

Thy rayless orbs !—Their fires are quenched for ever '— 
To darkness and the worm thou art inheritance. 

Where now, proud man, are all thy mighty schemes— 
Thy cherished hopes—thy fond anticipations— 

‘Those deeds that were to build thee up a name, 
Worthy to stand upon thy country’s records ? 

Alas! thy memory and thy fame are buried, 

Deep in the stagnant waters of Oblivion ! 

Ceascless as rolls the tideless flood of time, 

Dread monument of nature’s handiwork ! 

Has been thy torrentjs flow :—Ages on ages, 

Lost in the gathering gloom of earth's decay, 

Have seen the rushing of thy mighty waves : 





Myriads have stood beneath thy frowning cliffs. 
Of whose existence earth retains no record :— 
The dark-haired chief—the monarch of the soil— } 
Free as the antlered tenant of the woods— 


| 





Who roamed the forest shades in nature's rude 
And unsophisticated aristocracy, 
Hath come through boundless, trackless wilds, 


And, awe-struck, breathed his untaught orisons 
The heart's spontaneous tribute to its Maker :— 
fhe child of song hath gazed enraptured here, 


And drank of inspiration’s sacred stream, 

Wedding thy wonders to his polished verse :— 

Ilere hath the son of science stood, and scanned, 
With picreing eye, the fall—the clif—the crescent— 


Noting, with art subservient to his will, 

Their breadth and altitude ;—culling anon, 

From out the hidden crevice, specimens rare 

Of fossils—long imbedded petrifactions— 

And many a relic of the times gone by ; 

Storing the pages of his learned lore 

With terms abstruse, and names of things unknown, 
Save to his deeply conned vocabulary. 

But who shall number o’er the heartless million, 
That, emulative of the Roman’s brevity— 

The “ Veni, vidi” —came—and saw—and traced 
Upon the tablets of the publican, 

Their autographical remembrances : 

Pride’s acme reached, its votaries are gone, 

Their names—their deeds—themselves, alike forgotten ! 


Seasons—and years—and centuries have swept 
Their onward course, into Oblivion’s gulf, 
Since thou, majestic cradle of the floods ! 
Wert framed in nature’s wildest frolic-mood ; 
Time-honoured images are wreathed around 
Thy brows ; the frail memorials of thy worshippers 
Have perished, and the bulwarks of thy strength 
Have crumbled with the lapse of countless ages : 
Yet shall thy lofty attributes remain, 
Rearing their scathed lineaments on high, 
Transcendent in their own immutability ! P. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
LOVE’S EMBLEM. 


The wild rose bloomed in Mora’s vale, 

And breathed its fragrant odours round ; 
Too soon the rudeness of the gale 

Its tendrils strewed upon the ground : 
At morn there shone a sweeter gem, 

Which blushed upon my raptured sight ; 
’Twas bright as beauty’s diadem, 

And glistened with the dews of night. 


Love smiled as sweet and bloomed as fair, 
Its wreath entwined the floweret’s pride ; 
But plighted vows were false as air, 
The wreath decayed—its blossoms died. 
The blighted rose—its beauty fled, 
The dews of summer may restore ;— 
But when the wreath of love is dead, 
Its flowers can never blossom more ! B. 





FOR PHE NEW-YORK MIBROR, 
A FRAGMENT. 


1 saw her once, when her cheek was bright, 
As the rose that glitters with gems of even: 


Her mind was calm as a summer’s night 
When the soft moon sails through the cloudless heaven. 

The rose’s stain was on her cheek, | 
And her auburn locks hung in ringlets o'er it ; 

And through her eye spoke a spirit meek | 
And bright as the orb that beamed before it 


| 
The flush of health was on her brow, { 








And youthful gladness then was beaming ; 
To a youth she had pledged her maiden vow, | 
While the light of love round her heart was gleaming. || 
- * * . 7 a a * | 
| 


! 


Time rolled on—and I saw her stand 
In mute despair o’er his lifeless form ;— 
She felt the touch of affliction’s hand, 
And her hopes were wrecked in sorrow's storm 
Time rolled on—and her beauty fled— 
Months stole unwept by her away ;-— 
Time rolled on—and she drooped her head— 
Time rolled on—and she slept in clay. 





FROM THE TOKEN. 
WAITING FOR THE HARVESTERS, 


And there she sat in ripened loveliness, 

An English mother ; joying iv her babes, 

Whose life was bright before her, and whose lips 
Were breaking into language with the sweet 

And loving sentences they learn so soon 

Her face was very beautiful, and mirth 

Was native on her lip; but ever now 

As a sweet tone delighted her, the smile 

Went melting into sadness, andthe las! 


ALBINUS. | 


Drooped gently to her eye, as if it knew 
Affection was too chaste a thing for mirth. 
It was the time for harvest ; and she sat 
Awaiting one. A breath of scented hay 
Was in the air, and from the distance came 
The noise of sickles, and the voices sent 
Out on the stillness of the quiet morn ; 

And the low waters, coming like the strain 
Of a pervading melody, stole in 

And made all music. ‘Twas a holiness 

Of nature’s making, and ! lifted up 

My heart to heaven, and in my gladness prayed 
That if a heart were sad, or if a tear 

Were living upon earth, it might ve theirs 
To go abroad in nature, and to see 

A mother and her gentle babes like these 





PROM THE SAME. 
THE SOLDIER’s WIDOW. 


Wo for my vine-clad home ! 

That it should ever be so dark to me, 

With its bright threshold, and its whispering tree ! 
That I should ever come, 

Fearing the lonely echo ofatread = * 

Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead ' 


Lead on! my orphan boy ! 
Thy home is not so desolate to thee— 
And the low shiver in the linden tree 
May bring to thee a joy ; 
But oh! how dark is the bright home before thee 
To her who with a joyous spirit bore thee ! 


Lead on! for thou art now 
My sole remaining helper. God hath spoken, 
And the strong heart I leaned upon is broken ; 
And I have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright one, and just, 
Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust. 


He will not meet thee there 

Who blest thee at the eventide, my son! 

And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 

The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 

Are in the icy keeping of the sod ! 
Ay, my own boy! thy sire 

Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 

And the proud glory of my life hath past 
With his high glance of fire. 

Wo that the linden and the vine should bleom, 

And a just man be gathered to the tomb! 
Why—bear them proudly, boy ! 

It is the sword he girded to his thigh— 

It is the helm he wore in victory— 
And shall we have no joy ? 

For thy green vales, O Switzerland, he died !— 

I will forget my sorrow in my pride ! 





THE SECRET. 


In a fair lady's heart, once, a secret was lurking— 
It tossed and it tumbled—it longed to get out— 
The lips half betrayed it by smiling and smirking— 
The tongue was impatient to blab ii—no doubt. 


But Honour looked gruff on the subject, and gave it 
In charge of the teeth so enchantingly white :— 
Should the captive attempt an elopement, to sav- it, 
By giving the lips a most terrible bite. 
"Twas said, and ‘twas settled, and Honour departed— 
Tongue quivered and trembled, but dared not rebe!— 
When right to its tip Secret suddenly started, 
And, half in a whisper, escaped from its cell 


Quoth the teeth, in a pet, we'll be even for this— 
And they bit very smartly above and beneath— 

But the lips, at that instant, were bribed with a’kis= 
And out popped the secret in spite of the teeth 
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